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herself done most important archaeological work in Crete. Mr. 
Hawes has made extensive investigations into the anthro- 
pological characteristics of the inhabitants of the island, ancient 
and modern. The reader is therefore sure to be well guided 
when he takes this little book in hand. S. M. Hagen. 



The American Dramatist. By Montrose J. Moses. Illustrated. Boston : 
Little, Brown & Co. 

In a volume of more than three hundred pages on The Amer- 
ican Dramatist Mr. Moses enters a field which has been almost 
wholly neglected. The reader who looks for a definitive utter- 
ance on the subject, however, will be disappointed. Mr. Moses 
is too confirmed a realist to see all, especially the deeper, aspects 
of his subject. He deals more with theatrical than with dra- 
matic questions; and without making a very serious effort to trace 
significant movements and forces, he gives us, in a somewhat 
sketchy fashion, the history of the stage itself. "Newspaper 
condition, i. e. as the American newspaper sees American con- 
dition, is the one original note in our theatre," he says. 
Though he asserts that our playwrights should go deeper than 
this and, relying upon "not cleverness, but understanding," 
should draw "from the soil matter which is the essence of na- 
tional life," one feels that he has failed to catch the larger vision 
which sees the external, to be sure, but also looks beneath it. 
He quotes with gusto Henry Arthur Jones on the idea that "if 
a play is truly alive, it must be literature;" he affirms that Amer- 
icans do not care for tragedy as a form of art; and he assures us 
that "no definite tendency in American drama" can be found, 
because "there is no well-defined philosophy of American life" 
and no spiritual struggle to look back upon. The absence of 
native technique which he laments will strike most people as a 
thing far less serious than the lack of developed capacity in our 
stage to give us imaginative drama. But if allowance be made 
for limitation of outlook, Mr. Moses has writen a valuable book. 
He has commented interestingly on all our playwrights of con- 
sequence; he has discussed intelligently such special topics as the 
national theatre, the open-air performance, and the moving-pic- 
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ture show; and he has compiled with industry and accuracy a 
vast array of details in regard to the stage, writers, and plays. 
While he has not at any point been so engrossed in theory as to 
forget the dependence of the drama upon the people, the chief 
merit of his work lies in the genuine contribution it makes to an 
ideal suggested in the preface: "If the student of the drama 
does not begin to realize that dramatic records must be pre- 
served, there will never be any hope for the future literary his- 
torian who might desire to consider the evolution of American 
drama." Garland Greever. 



The Ministry of Our Lord. By the Bishop of Sodor and Man. New 
York : Longmans, Green, & Co. 

This is a work of which the distinctiveness of presentation 
is all the more noteworthy, as this type of book is at the present 
time appearing in such variety and number, and that too from 
the hands of gifted scholars and writers. The secret of the 
present volume's appeal is in its author's intense interest in it. 
Dr. Drury is at once a profound critic, a comprehensive student, 
and a skilful handler of his literary material; but above all 
else his present scheme is of supreme interest to himself, 
personally, so much so that one might say he had written to 
satisfy himself. Therefore, his work is eminently satisfying 
to his readers. The Ministry of Our Lord is not only an his- 
torical account, nor merely a paraphrase of the evangelical 
Diatessaron, but an exegesis of that life and of its biographies 
written in the power and insight of the Spirit. 



